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. r : a tionable Doctrine of St Peter & St Paul, ‘That leaf like a Willow & is most lasting; The food 
. ro nen ae = Se And) God is no respecter of persons, but those yt in Y° Woods yield is y* Elks, Deer, Raccoons, Bea- 
- lend su 1 wait upo . " “- ’ ‘ ‘etts. T ) , 
: athneréa eimaibanel whe } elie oniiieaie aia nations fear Him & work Righteousness shall, ¥®" Rabbetis, 1 urkeys, Pheasants, Heath birds, ; 
hope will be aoe mane anew aianaae accepted, That men must reap what they Pidgeons & Partridges innumerable; We need ; 
, ee eee - eaten [tO & his servants People are whom they obey, "° setting dogs to ketch, they run by droves into ri 
yy P gruyon) |Thus Christ overthrew the Jews great preten-|¥* bouse in cold weather, Our Rivers have also 
* The word Regiment is here used to signify government;|ions to Abraham, Moses, & y* Prophets; Law,| Plenty of excellent Fish & Water Fowl; as Stur- 
it comes from the Latin reg-ere, to rule or govern. | Temple, & rites =“If you commit sin you are °°, Rock, Shad, Herring Cadfish or flat heads 
- Sind amend slepaadtatn dines as here(¥* Servants of sin” Sleighting their conceits of Sheepheads, Roach, & Perch; & Trout in inland 
9 used, is a deep sense of feeling; this was the old way of ex.| Heirship & Sonship by succession & peculiar| * “To conclude,” is here used as it was then understood ; 


During the year 1683, persecution continued, 
without much relief for the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends throughout England and Ireland; 
votwithstanding Charles the 2nd, on coming into 
possession of the throne, was induced to discoun- 
tenance it, yet the indolence of character which 
marked his reign, left Friends to suffer much 
which he did not approve. It was during this 
period that the Earl of Arran was Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and through bis influence much suffer- 
ing was relieved. It may be fairly assumed from 
the following letter, addressed to him, that exer- 
cise of clemency was promoted by William Penn; 
who, notwithstanding his numerous engagements 
in this land, had time to sympathize with his suf- 
fering friends in Ireland, and could thus earnestly 
use his influence with the Earl on their behalf. 

Although the intercourse which William Penn 
kept up with those who were then in power was 


Power; Not to vex men for their belief & modes| them found in y° list; Tis what I ever told y° King 
of practice of yt Faith with respect to the other) & Duke & that at parting—If God should suffer 
World, into wc Province & Soveraignty, tem-;men to be so far infatuated as to raise commo- 
poral Power reacheth not, from its very nature tions in y° Kingdom, he would never find any of 
& end that party (Friends) among y™ at least of note or 

iecredit; The Lord Hide was by, now Earl of Ro- 
To take care of the worship of God was a pecu-| chester; their design (the Friends) being no more 
liar Commission to the Jewish Potentates whose py: to enjoy their conscience & follow their voca- 
entire model in every ceremonious act thereof jj, peaceably yt y* labour of y® work may not 


came from God & w*" stood in eternal rites for 
'y® most part; But y® Religion & Kingdom of 
Christ are not of this World (but) more mental, 
inward, & Spiritual; Neither at y* mountain nor 
at Jerusalem; y® rites of neither place, But saith 
our blessed Saviour in spirit & in truth w'® as 
‘little shew & Pomp as may be; This is the wor- 
‘ship (of) Christians, Not calculated to our senses 
but our souls; This cometh from Heaven, over- 
comes & prevaileth by conviction; No fire from 
Heaven to make conform, muéh less from y® earth, 


looked upon with suspicion by the Society of Christ Jesus to whom all Power is given is suffi- 


Friends, and finally produced much coolness to- 
wards him from them, yet it is gratifying to see 
in his letters, how causeless were such fears; his 
efforts seem to have been not to live for himself, 
“but to you (Friends) and the whole world in love 
and service,’ as he emphatically declares in his 


will. 1 have transcribed the letter with the ob-| 


solete spelling then in use. G. M. J. 


“My Noble & Old Friend 

Permitt me at this great Distance y® best way 
y' is left me to congratulate thy quiet & happy 
Regiment* in Ireland & to salute thee wt” y* sin- 
cere affection & respect w former obligations 
have raised in me & made indelible by time or 
Distance, ‘The singular intimacies it has pleased 
thee to allow me (above the men of my Rank) in 
the Court of Ireland are remembered w* ade- 
quate Resentm'! for | love Gratitude though | 
vainly lament mv inability to show it; But it is 
some comfort yt great men are born to do good 
& y' they have their Reward in the Good they 
do, or it would undo small folks to be v® Objects 
of their favour, But if it be below great men to 
be Kind for recompence, or merchandize their 
Power, it is equally below all sensible Minds to 


pressing thanks, It is derived Spm a Latin word signify. traditions; A snare too powerfull upon a great, 
| part of y* world; Let y° Tares grow w'" ye wheat; 


ing to feel or think again. 


cient for that part, as to him only it is appointed 
of y® Father; But let Vice be punished; Corporal 
ills have corporal sufferings & corrections; yt y® 
Magistrate may be a terror to Evil doers; not 
(to) mistaken believers about tother World, much 
less peaceable Livers 4 Worshippers. Of all 


y' falls under thy Administration in the Love of 


God & the sincere affection of a Friend, let me! 


prevail with thee to avoid troubling conscientious 
& quiet living Dissenters; they are best for y° 

Country, & not worse for y® Church; Since if 
Religion be at Heart in one great Churchman, 
they will love y° Example of such virtue & make 
it a spurr to mend y* pace of those y* they con- 
ceive of sounder principles in their own commu- 
nion. For my part I frankly declare y* I cannot 
think God will damn any man for y? errors of his 
judgement; and God forbid we should think y‘ all 
or y° most of y* World err Willingly in Under- 
standing; & if both be allowed, y® conclusion is 
short; that there are but two Churches in the 
World & they contain all y° Good & Bad people 
in it, of which Christ & Satan are y® heads. So 
‘yt Damnation & Salvation go not by names, but 
natures & qualifications, according to y® unques- 


be y® Price of their Sabbath; [ mean worship; 
and yt | believed he would live to be convinced 
y' we never carried y® matter higher, let others 
answer for ourselves. ‘THis makes me press the 
more upon thee in favour of our friends in Ireland, 
because upon their Address to y® King (in web 
they pleaded their Innocency & declared their 
Abhorence of Plotts & prayed) to be relieved in 
their sufferings; ‘The King gave y™ thanks & said 
he believed y™ & promised to take care to re- 
dress y™ 


I plead against my Interest, for y* severities of 
those parts, increase y® plantation & Improvem' 
of these; But I am for y* Just mercifull thing 
who ever getts or looses for it, as ought all men 
of Truth, honour & Conscience to be. Whicir 
said, give me leave to say something of these 
Parts, 

I Thank God [| am safely arrived in y® Province 
yt y® Providence of God & Bounty of y* King 
hath made mine; & w y® Credit Prudence & 
Industry of y® People concerned w'* me, must 
render considerable, I was received by y® an- 
cient Inhabitants w'* much kindness & Respect; 
& the rest brought it with y™, There may be 
about Four thousand souls in all; | speak I think 
within compass; We expect an increase from 
France, Holland & Germany as well as our na- 
tive country; The Land is generally good well 
watered and not so thick of woods as imagined, 
There are also many open places yt have been 
old Indian Fields; The Trees y' grows here are 
y° Mulberry white & red, Walnut black gray & 
Hickory, Poplar, Cedar, Cypress, Chesnut, Ash, 
Sarsafras, Gum, Pine, Spruce, Oak black white 
& red, & Spanish Chesnut & Swamp w* hath a 


‘lent. 


he term is now obsolete, our word “compel” is its equiva- 
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#reams, Of fowl, ‘Phe Swan white grey & black, | among themselves not to allow their passions to! rank, and the cook likewise serves each with a 
Goose & Brands the best Duck & Deal (Teal) overcome them. ‘his is the cause of their aver- little plate containing but one kind of food. The 
I ever ate & y® Snipe & Curloe w™ y* Snow bird sion to marriage, and the reason why they take priest offers up a prayer before any of them are 
are also excellent, ‘into their community the infants of others at an permitted to commence; and after having finish- 

The Air is sweet & clear we maketh a steady|age when the mind is unformed and susceptible ed their dinner, the same priest again makes ano- 
sky, as in the more southern parts of France;\of the impressions given it; these they acknow- ther in conclusion. Thus, whether before or after 
Our Summar & Wiuters are once in three years|ledge as their own proper blood, and educate their repast, they always render thanks to God, 
in extreams; but y® Winters seldom last above ten|them according to their customs and discipline.|as to one who furnishes them with nutriment.— 
weeks & rarely begin till y® latter‘end of Decem- Their indisposition to wedlock is not because;They then take off the vestments which they con- 
ber* ‘The days are above two hours longer & |they wish to abolish the succession of children to’ sider as sacred, and proceed again to their occu- 
y® Sun much hotter here than wt you, wh makes parents, as commonly maintained, but arises from|pations until the evening, at which time they re- 
sume recompence for y® sharp nights of y® Winter) their belief that they thus better ensure the purity turn to supper. 
season, as Well as y® woods yt makes cheap & | 
great fires, We have of Grain, Wheat, Maize, 
Rye, Barley, Oats several excellent sorts of Beans| 
& Pease, Pumpions, Water & Mushmillions, all’ 
English Roots & Garden Stuff, good Fruit &' 
excellent Syder, The Peach we have in divers 
kinds & very good & in great abundance, The 
Vine (of several sorts-is y® sign w*® us of rich land) 
is very fruitfull, tho not so sweet as some I have 
tasted in Europe yet it maketh good Wine & at 
the worst good Vinegar; I have observed three 
sorts, The Great Grape yt hath green red & 
black all ripe on y® same Tree, The Muscadel 
& black little grape which is y® best & may be) 
improved to an excellent Wine; ‘These are spon- | 
taneous. Of Cattle we have y* horse not very| 
handsome but good, Cow cattle & Hogs in much 
plenty & these increase apace, Our Town of 
Philadelphia is seated between two navigable 
Rivers, having from four to ten Fathom water, 
about 150 houses up in one year, & 400 county 
Settlem*, Thus done (we) labour to render our-| 
selves an Industrious Colony to y® honour & ben- 
efit of y° Crown as well as our own comfort & 
advantage & let y™ not be separated say J. 

Pardon this History & y® imperfect dress it! 
shows things in; I thought better offend by being 
troublesome a little, than by neglect of Duty, 

The first Ship yt goeth for Ireland shall carry 
a small present of this countrys Growth as a token! 
of my Respect which | assure myself will not be 
disagreeable for y® value when tis considered as 
y° all of Testimony y* is left me here to express 
myself by; who in all places & conditions shall 
w'h zeal & pleasure study to approve myself 

My Noble Friend 


Should any strangers come in, 
of the female sex, who, in their opinion, seldom they seat them at the same table with them- 
preserve the fidelity they owe their husbands. selves. 

‘They despise wealth, and nothing appears to| Neither noise nor tumult ever disturbs the 
them more excellent and admirable than a com- peace of their solitude, and each one loves better 
mon ownership of property. Therefore the spec- that others should speak than he himself, even 
tacle of one man richer than another is never be- though his rank permits so to do: in consequence 
held amongst them, since they have established it Of which, there reigns a profound silence within 
as an inviolable law to all those who embrace |their houses, which is both a mystery and cause 
their mode of life to distribute in common what- of veneration to those who are without. The 
ever they may possess. One sees in their society |Principal reason of this silence is their continual 
neither the destitution of poverty nor the extrava-|Sobriety, which reduces their food and drink to a 
gance of riches, for all their goods being thus Very small quantity. They perform nothing with- 
commingled, they all hold the common patrimony Ul the order of their directors, except in two 
as brethren. matters where they are left at liberty, which are 

They consider as impure, sweet scented waters 0 Compassionate the wretched and to succour 
and perfumed oils; and if by accident and against them, for they are permitted to relieve the neces- 
their inclinations, a few drops of either have been S!tles of those worthy their assistance, and give 
sprinkled upon them, they immediately wash and them food when they are famishing. But in re- 
brush themselves. ‘They believe that nothing con- gard to their own relations, they are not empow- 
sists more with happiness than to shun all sensual ered to make any gift without the consent of their 
delights, and they clothe themselves in white gar- SUperiors. ; : ’ : 
nents of the simplest kind: some of their number l'hey are admirable in moderating their anger, 
are selected, to whom the duty of providing for 294 know how to temper their resentments. ‘They 
the wants of the community is assigned. are faithful to their promises, and lovers of union 

They are not all collected in any particular city and peace. . : 
in Judea, but scattered through different towns; Che least word they have given is to them 
those of their society who come from a distance °F® inviolable than the strongest assurances are 
are received as belonging to the same house, and °° others: for this er they swear not that they 
they live with persons they had never seen before *Y be believed, esteeming oaths even worse than 
as though they were their most intimate friends. PEUUTY: they say that a man is already condemn- 
‘This is the reason why they travel without carry- a ae Tae —o in the minds of those 
ing with them any thing save a few arms for de- a ae a when they are unwilling to be- 
fence against robbers. In each village there is ae is words unless he calls God to witness that 
one of them charged with receiving guests, and _ ee ee ; : 
| providing them with clothing and all other things | They apply themselves with great diligence to 
. : of which they have need. the study of the books of the ancients, choosing 
Thy affect® & faithfull friend to serve thee in wt You beheld in their garments, their counten- Principally those which are useful as well for the 

I can W. P. ances, and in all their actions the same simplicity body as the soul, and from which they can obtain 
Philadelphia y® 9" day and modesty, as in children brought up under some knowledge of medicinal herbs, or of the pe- 
of y° 11% mo, 1683 ‘strict discipline. ‘They never cast aside their Culiar virtues of minerals proper for the cure of 
robes, nor their shoes, until they are rendered un- disease. f . 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. fit for oa oe by corn or a ae 7 erates one ipriatg aan a a 

; Liieiiaien itil ahah ail acta They neither sell nor buy among themselves, @ate for admission into their society, they do no 

a ee ee but give each other what i stand in need of. suddenly take action upon it, but cause him to 
Translated from Philo.t The one receives of the other what is necessary | Pass through a novitiate of about one year, and 
There are, among the Jews, three different for his wants without any obligation to return its Proposing to bim the same mode of life led by 
sects who make profession of the love of wisdom. | equivalent. ‘themselves, they furnish him with a spade to work 
The first is the Pharisees, the second the Saddu-| ‘heir piety is altogether peculiar towards the and cause him to wear a white garment. 
cees, and the third, which appears likewise the Supreme Being: they never allow of any worldly; After thus, during that space of time, proving 
holiest and most austere, is furmed of those called discourse before the rising of the sun, but pass all'his self-denial, the same common provisions are 
Essenians, who are properly Jews by nation, but/that period in exercises and prayers which they! partaken of with the rest, and he is suffered to 
who are much more strictly bound together by have received from their ancestors, as if they use the same ablutions of the purest water;— 
mutual affection than the others. ‘were entreating God to cause that luminary to) nevertheless he is not yet admitted as one of them 

They abhor all pleasures and luxuries, as eviljarise. Immediately after this event their direc-|until his judgment and disposition are thoroughly 
and unlawful, and consider it a sovereign virtue! tors send them to labor at the different employ- known by a further trial of two years more, when 

ments suitable for them: and after they havejhe is fully acknowledged and accordingly re- 
‘wrought with great assiduity until the fifth hour, ceived. He is not, however, incorporated with 
+ Philo was a learned Jewish author who flourished in| Which is the hour of eleven, they assemble again them, until he has promised by engagements of a 
the first century of the Christian era, in the reign of the| in the same place, where, girding themselves with solemn and terrible character, first to honor God 


Emperor Caligula. He was born some years before Christ,/a kind of drawers of linen cloth, they wash with by religious worship, then to deal justly with all 
in Alexandria, where he was educated, and distinguished | 


hicanel her hole, eneiiad in el oe 5 ‘cold water. Thus purified they meet together in| men; to wrong no one, either of his own motion, 
eoneat bt As cee Seem. philosophy, an “| another appointed place, into which entrance is|or by command of another; to abhor the wicked, 
The account here given is as literally rendered from the| refused to all who are not of their profession. and to succour and defend the good; to keep faith 
version of the French poet Racine, as the idioms of the lan-| They pass into their refectory with the same/with all mankind, and principally with those who 
guage will permit, with one or two slight exceptions; and| respect as would be observed on entering some/rule, being persuaded that there is no authority 
though somewhat faulty from repetition of facts, will no| sacred temple, and having seated themselves in|or dominion in the world which is not established 
doubt be interesting to our members, on account of the). beat tide oh God: also, that if he himself sh need 
amen beidaat he in the testimonies of Friende( silence and with modesty, e who has charge of|o ; also, that if he himself s ould be plac 
and those of this primitive people. J. J. W.|the bread distributes it to all according to their|in power, that he will not abuse it, or maltreat 


+ eee eo — —— 


* December was the 10th month, old style. 
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those under him, nor yet affect to distinguish him-| broken, feeling itself delivered from a long servi-|lish my discourse of those borrowed ornaments, 
self from them by magnificence of habit, or the| tude, it rejoices in the regions of the air. They|which are so common with poets and all other 
refinements of luxury. He vows, moreover, to/ maintain even (following in this an opinion com-| writers, on account of the paucity of their mate- 
love always the truth, and to reprove liars; not}mon with the Greeks) that there is beyond the rials; and without doing else than simply follow- 
to soil his hands with theft, and to preserve him-|ocean, a mansion designed for innocent spirits,|ing the truth, which of itself can task the richest 
self free from all unjust gain; to conceal nothing|that is to say, a place not incommoded, neither and most fertile wit. ‘This, however, wil! not pre- 
from his brethren, and not to reveal their myste-|by rain, snow, nor excessive heat, but which is|vent me from entering fully into my subject, and 
ries to others, even though compelled to sufferjeven tempered by the gentle blowing of a deli- using all exertions to do it entire justice; for it is 
death on that account. Besides all this, he pro-|cious zephyr, rising from the ocean. And on the not allowable to dwell in silence under the weight 
mises to teach no other doctrine than that he has| contrary, for guilty souls that there are dungeons of the extraordinary excellence of these great 
received; to preserve with the greatest care the! equally dark and frightful, where they meet with men, inasmuch as we should consider ourselves 


books of their sect, and the names of the angels.* | everlasting punishments. 


‘These are the vows by which they bind those who! 
embrace their faith. 


Such is the theology of the Essenians touching 


criminal to conceal any remarkable act. 


The name of these lovers of wisdom reveals 


ithe nature of the soul; and its wisdom possesses| their profession: for they have one which signifies 


With regard to those who are convicted of con-|indescribable charms which win the bearts of all at the same time both physician and worshipper; 


siderable faults, they thrust them forth from their| who have once tasted of its stream. 


society; and ordinarily, he who has been thus ex-| 
communicated, ends his days miserably. 
being bound to them by his vows, and the life he 
has led, he is not permitted to receive sustenance| 
from the hands of others. Thus, able to procure 
but a slender stock of herbs, his strength becomes 
reduced by famine, until he is ready to die. This 
is the reason why there are many among them on, 
whom they have taken compassion, and recalled 
back to existence when thus about rendering up 
their last sigh, judging that the torments which 
had reduced them to such an extremity, were suf- 
ficient to expiate their offences. 

They are very exact and equitable in their 
judgments. They assemble to the number of at} 
least one hundred, when they wish to decide on 
any thing: and that which they have once decreed 
remains firm and immutable. 

Afier God, there is no name they hold in 
greater veneration than that of the lawgiver, 
Moses; to that extent even, that whoever among 
them has dared to blaspheme it, is forthwith con-' 
demned to death. 

They make it a merit to hold the ancients in 
high esteem, and to yield to what many have de- 
cided on. 

They are infinitely more careful than any others 
of the Jews to abstain from all labor on the Sab- 
bath day; for not only do they prepare their food 
the day before, so as not to light a fire on that 
holy day, but they even scruple to remove the 
smallest instrument or article of furniture. 

They live commonly to a great age, and there 
are many among them who have passed that of 
one hundred years; which speaks well, according 
to my notion, for the sober and systematic life 
they lead. 

‘They contemn adversity, and there is no grief 
of such magnitude as not to bend to the loftiness 
of their courage. ‘The make more account of a 
noble and glorious death than of immortality it- 
self. ‘The war with the Romans has furnished 
proofs enough of this disposition of their minds; 
for in the midst of punishments and tortures, in 
the midst of the fires, the tearing asunder of their 
limbs and all the varied torments they were made 
to undergo, because they refused to blaspheme 
the name of their lawgiver, or to eat strange flesh, 
they not only refused to do neither, but disdained 
to propitiate their executioners io the least, or to 
shed a single tear. 

On the contrary, laughing amid their pains, and 
mocking those who are inflicting the cruelest tor- 
ments, they yielded up life with joy, as a thing 
soon again to be recovered. [or it is a belief 
entertained among them, that the body is mortal, 
and of a material which has no permanency, in 
lieu whereof the soul is immortal and Jasts for- 
ever, and that proceeding from a pure and subtile 
ether, it enters the body as a close prison, by the 
Operation of certain natural causes which force 
it; but as soon as the bonds that attach it are 


* The word angel is probably used here as in the Apoca- 
lypse, to signify bishop. 


wedlock, and after thus testing the qualifications 
of the parties, they are married. This class prove 
‘their tenets on this head by the strictness observed 
in limiting the intercourse of husband and wife, 
who are rarely permitted to be with each other. 


which certainly well becomes them, whether be- 


There are some amongst them who profess to cause they profess a healing art, as much above 


For|foresee future events, and who seek the know-| what is practised in cities, as the one, having the 
ledge thereof by reading their sacred books, by! body only for its object, is below the other which 
particular purifications, and from the oracles of reaches even the soul, purifying it from the most 


the prophets; and it rarely happens that they are frightful and obstinate diseases; those which have 
deceived in their predictions. t 


heir origin in dissipation and in covetousness, in 


Another class of them exists, who are conform- afflictions and in fears, in avarice and in folly, in 


ed to the mode of life, the customs and constitu- injustice and an infinity of other passions and 
tions with the rest, but who differ in sentiment on vices; or whether because they learn from the 
the subject of marriage; for these say, that they knowledge of nature and the evils around us, to 
who marry not, cut off much of the object of life,,adore that essence which is infinitely better than 
the continuation of the species, or rather, that if the good, and which is more simple and eternal 
all followed the example of those, the whole race than unity itself. 

of men would soon be extinct. 


Moreover, they who embrace this manner of 


A betrothment of three years precedes actual life, are not drawn to it either by fashion or coun- 


The Essenians profess to place the government 


of every thing in the hands of God. Considering 
the soul to be immortal, they believe that justice 
should be the principal object of our desires. — 
They send offerings to the temple, but do not sa- 
crifice there, because of the difference of the pu- 


rifications they use. From which it happens, that 
not being admitted like the others, into the public 


temple, they make their sacrifices in private. 


As to other matters, they are a civil and virtu- 


ous people, who are employed almost entirely in 


agricultural pursuits. But that which exalts them 
above all others who are aiming at excellence, is 
their admirable justice; and in this, none, either 
among the Greeks or barbarians, approach them 
in the least. From the very earliest period they! 
have embraced it, and nothing has ever turned 
them froin its practice. 


All their property being in common, he among 
them who was richest reaps no greater benefit 
from what he brought on entering the community 
than he who possest nothing at all; and to crown 
our astonishment, they live thus, although num- 
bering more than four thousand. 

They are unwilling to take either women or 
slaves, judging that in one case they would violate 
the rights of nature, and in the other expose them- 
selves to continual dissentions. On this account, 
living lonely and in private, they minister charita- 
bly to each others’ wants. 

They establish receivers, that is to say, certain 
priests, acknowledged as men of worth, whose 
duty it is, in taking charge of the revenues and 
whatever else is produced from their lands, to 
furnish them bread and sustenance. 

Afler having given an account of the Essenians, 
who have selected and followed an active and la- | 
borious life, and who excel in such perfection in| 
all they undertake, or at least in the most things, 


sel; but being, as it were, transported beyond 


themselves by a love altogether heavenly, they 
experience raptures as violent as the bacchantes 
and corybantes of the pagans, to that extent that 
they appear to enjoy the sight of the object of 
their love. And forthwith the ardent desire which 
they have for a life blissful and eternal makes 
them feel as if already dead to this state of mor- 
tality and misery, they give up their property to 
their children, or to their other relatives, consti- 
tuting them heirs by a voluntary act, or if they 
have no kindred, to their most intimate friends; 
for it is altogether reasonable that they who have 
already acquired treasures, which may be said to 
have been seen with the eyes opened, should leave 
the wealth so blindly sought for, to those who are 
still blind themselves. 


Thus stripping themselves of al) their posses- 
sions, and not allowing further contact with that 
which has deceived them, they flee without cast- 
ing their regards behind, and separate from their 
brothers, their children, their wives, their fathers, 
their mothers, their numberless alliances and 
strictest friendships, and Jastly, from the spots 
where they were born and educated, knowing 
that the continuance in their enjoyment has a 
charm and a force difficult to resist. But their 
retirement from the world does not consist solely 
in passing from one into another city, like the un- 
happy and unfortunate captives, who being sold 
by those to whom they formerly belonged, merely 
change their masters, but are not freed from ser- 
vitude. 

lor it is certain that all cities, even those the 
best regulated, are constantly filled with an infin- 
ity of tumults and troubles, which cannot but be 
insupportable to a mind singly devoted to the cul- 
tivation of wisdom. It is for this reason they 
choose their abodes, out of the bosom of these, 
that is to say, in spacious gardens or in solitary 
places, where they court solitude, not from a sav- 
age disposition, or an aversion to mankind, but 
because they know how much the conversation 
of those of so dissimilar a course of life, is en- 


to speak with less emphasis and more modesty, |/894ring and dangerous to their own. 
have now, in the order of my design, to treat of This sect is scattered up and down in many 


those who are consecrated to a spiritual and con-|places on the earth; and truly it is altogether 
templative life: I will relate then, what I have to right that neither the Greeks nor the barbarians 
say, without adding any thing of mine, to embel-'should be deprived of the spectacle of such extra‘ 
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ordinary » virtue. But shove i is no country ulriedéuenmpest the whole civeumforenes of the globe. 
they exist in so great a number as in the provices| The entire history of this construction is wrapt in 


| But potting aside this last feature ' in the systeni 


of fairs, which we should hope all Friends would 
of Egypt, and principally in the neighborhood of| similar obscurity with that of the Pyramids of| . , 


Alexandria. 
(To be continued.) 


sooo — —- 


THERE IS NOTHING IN VAIN. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Oh! prize not the essence of Beauty alone, 

And disdain not the weak and the mean in our way, 
For the world is an engine—the Architect's own, 

Where the wheels of least might keep the larger in play; 
We love the fair valley, with bloom in the shade, 

We sing of green hills—of the grape and the grain ; 
But be sure the Creator did well when he made 

The stark desert and marsh—for there’s nothing in vain. 


We may question the locust that darkens the land, 
And the snake, flinging arrows of death from its eye ; 
But remember they come from the Infinite Hand, 
And shall Man, in his littleness, dare to ask why! 
Oh! let us not speak of the “useless” or “ vile,” 
They may seem so to us—but be slow to arraign: 
From the savage wolf's cry, to the happy child’s smile, 
From the mite to the mammoth, there’s nothing in vain. | 


There's a mission, no doubt, for the worm in the dust, 
As there is for the charger with nostrils of pride; 
The sloth and the newt have their places of trust, 
And the agents are needed, for God has supplied. 
Oh! could we but trace the great meaning of ALL, 
And what delicate links form the ponderous chain ; 
From the dew-drops that rise, to the star-drops that fall, 
We should see but one purpose, and nothing in vain. 


7eoo 


From the New York Evening Post. 
* The cup which my Father has given me, shal] I not drink it?” 
By the sorrow and the joy alike we are training for the skies.” 
Hemans. 
Do ye not know—do ye not feel 
How much of earthly taint 
Lingers around the human heart, 
And makes the spirit faint ? 


How many a foolish, wrong desire, 
Doth lead the mind astray, 

In the wide search for happiness, 
Far from the “ narrow way ?” 


And even when the light of joy 
Is beaming o’er the heart, 
How few are guided by its rays 

To choose the “ better part.” 


No! we forget, when all around 
Is smooth, and bright, and fair, 

The Being who bestows the good, 
And makes us all his care. 


Aye! oftentimes forget—until 
He, who is wise and just, 

Sends down his messengers of grief, 
To prove our hope and trust. 


Then not for us—oh! not for us— 
To say what should be given 

By Him, who knows how much we need 
To turn our hearts to heaven! 


Savannah. M. E. C. 


The most extensive manual structure is un- 
doubtedly the great Chinese wall. It is 24 feet 
high, and 10 feet wide, and reaches to the extent 
of from 2000 to 2400 miles, over mountains, pre- 
cipices, and rivers, up to the sea on one side, and 
the inaccessible mountains of Thibet on the other. 


\discourage, let us inquire how far the other ar- 


| Egypt. —Chambers’ Journal. 
|rangements (common, we believe, to fairs in gen- 


| ~*~ a. leral) accord with the principles and practices 
FRIEN vDS' IN r CELLIGEN CER. | which the Society of Friends regard as important, 
‘especially when instituted for the purpose of ad- 


| =| vancing a testimony which they, as a body, hold 
Fairs “for Benevolent t Objects —We have on| dear. 


| . 
‘several former occasions expressed the concern| 





PHILADELPHIA, TW ELFTH MONTH 18, 1847. 


In the first place, the popular methods of pro- 
felt by a large body of Friends in relation to pub-|curing money by getting up an excitement, mak- 


‘lic fairs, instituted for the promotion of philan-|ing collections in places of worship or amusement, 
| thropic objects. As the season is approaching|or inducing subscriptions in any other way than 
‘when these exhibitions are in vogue, it may not| by a fair representation of the object, leaving the 
be amiss to revive the subject, and to review some|person applied to, entirely at liberty to exercise 
‘of the grounds of objection, which we believe, are|his own judgment and liberality as he sees fit, is 
|justly entertained against them. at least questionable, and so far as we know, has 
The aliment by which public fairs are sustain-|@!ways been discouraged by Friends in the man- 
ed, will be found to consist mainly in the love of #gement of their Society concerns. 
display, and the desire to see and be seen, which 
‘is so common a trait in human nature. 


Such a course, we think, a wise and fair one, 
The} while the other plan, especially when resorted to 
leause for which the fair is got up, is not deemed ‘for the professed object of promoting the great 
\sufficiently attractive of itself to command alten- |cause of Truth and Righteousness in the earth, 
‘ton and means, and hence a necessity is plead | appears to detract from the dignity and serious- 
for presenting it in connection with a variety of/ness of the design, and to bring the matter of im- 
‘objects which may please and delight the senses. | proving the moral condition of mankind down to 
The projectors are thus led into an expenditure |a calculation of dollars and cents. 


jor much time and money, in order to render the| But are the arrangements to which we have 


whole scene as attractive and gorgeous as possi-|referred, as a part of the system of fairs, entirely 
| ble. For this purpose, expensive halls are pro-| |unobjectionable? There may be nothing criminal 
‘cured, tables are fitted up in the most fashionable| in the display and show with which these annual 
\style, and loaded with costly and elegant articles, celebrations are conducted, and with a large por- 
which are generally offered for sale by young wo- ‘tion of the community music is considered as a 
men interested in the undertaking. ‘The aid of desirable and innocent amusement, and as form- 
music is invoked, and the ear is delighted with ing @ very appropriate part of their religious ex- 
harmonious sounds, while the palate is gratified | ercises, while many excellent people can see no 


‘by the luxuries and sweets of the table. The|harm in making, selling and wearing superfluous 
halls are splendidly decorated and brilliantly illu-|and extravagant apparel. 
minated in the evening, making the display still 





But the Society of Friends have taken other 


more attractive, and bringing together large num-| ground on these questions, and have incorporated 
bers of persons, of both sexes, to join in the en-| into their discipline certain regulations and advi- 


tertainment. ‘ces in regard to them. Does it not, therefore, 


Under these circumstances, it is not uncharita- pehoove them, at least, to manifest some degree 
ble to presume, that the large number who fre- | .¢ consistency in these respects? 


quent such exhibitions, go to be amused and gra-| [f the tendency of public fairs be to undermine 


tified, rather than from any especial interest in these testimonies, and to lead off the minds of 
the object, ar from any philanthropic motive. ‘their members into the field of excitement, and 
At some of these fairs, in which the desire to|thus to destroy their relish for more quiet and 
draw money from the pockets of the crowd has substantial enjoyments, they are certainly objec- 
blinded the sense of those concerned, to the prin- | tionable. If music at a fair is allowable, may it 
ciples of fair dealing and honesty, a system of|not be sought for at the concert, or in the ball 
gambling has been intreduced, identical in its na-|room, when a fair is not at hand ? 
‘ture and effects to the lotteries which the law has) But it is said that the object is good, and the 
recently abolished, and against which the moral|funds raised are to be appropriated to an excel- 
sense of the community has been long directed; lent work; and hence, what might under other 
and under the plea of the object being benevolent | circumstances be objectionable, is in this case 
and praiseworthy, the youthful and virtuous have|proper. We cannot see how the excellence of 
been induced to take their first step in a game of|any object can make it right to resort to objec- 
chance. At the head of these movements are tionable means to accomplish it, especially when 
persons of character and respectability, whose other means are at hand. 
motives may even be good and charitable; and| It is not uncommon for the managers of thea- 
yet can they expect that their example will be|tres to appropriate the proceeds of an evening's 
without its influence in drawing those whom they [entertainment to assist the poor, or to relieve the 


The Chinese truly eal t.ane of thelr wondare vf have thus enticed from the right course, still distresses of a suffering class; but would it be 


the world; as the stones used for its construction, ‘deeper into the vortex of excitement attendant on) deemed a valid excuse for a visit to the théatre, 


if placed one beside the other, would suffice to the gaming table? ‘because the money which is paid was to be ap- 
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: , ‘ j i j | Norwegian Immigrants.—There are about 23,000 immi- 
bject? same illustra-/compromise of our testimonies on the part of) gian Immigrants. are 000 i 
plied to a benevolent object? The P gtants of this nation lately settled in Northern Illinois and 


tion might be extended to balls, concerts, and | these is quickly noticed, and promptly plead a8 @| Wisconsin. There are 500 in the city of Chicago alone. 


other places of like character, all of which ocea-| justification for wider departures, than their ex- They settle generally in communities by themselves,—have 
P ‘ iui Sta frequently some little property, and are a sober, industrious 
sionally connect a benevolent object with their|ample in smaller matters would warrant. OW | and intelligent class of population. They are particularly 
lan of operations. ‘important, then, that all who value the excellency desirous of having schools and religious instructions. The 
P American Tract Society has colporteurs of their own na- 
tion at work among them, and is about to publish some 
prove of the principle upon which these exhibi-| Friends, should be consistent in their public and books for them in their own language. 
. .. : : * ; The « f bee sugar made in France duri 
tions are conducted; they do not like the display, private movements, to do nothing which shall The amount of beet root sugar ma¢ ance during 


; the present year is 107,590,110 lbs., being an increase of 
the excitement, or the music; but they are in- weaken the attachment of the members to those 96 596.493 lbs. on the quantity manufactured last year.— 


duced to waive their general objections, on ac-|Salutary restraints which lie at the foundation of The duty paid in twelve months was 630,000 pounds, 


Seen sinfectine Fluid.—The chloride of zinc in sol : 
count of the object being good; and thus give the individual character. Disinfecting Fluid.—The chloride of zinc in solution, it 


appears from the last number of the London Lancet, em- 
a mm RR + + «@ . . * + ° 
ployed as a disinfectant, is rapidly gaining the confidence 


DIED. of surgeons, physicians, and medical officers, throughout 
: 4 a e England, where it has been used with eminent success in 
j On the 18th of 10th month, 1847, Srerwen Witson, at dissecting rooms, the wards of hospitals, and in the Royal 
‘his residence, “Green Plains,” Clark County, Ohio, in his) Navy. It has been used in removing the smell and purify- 

83d year. ing animal substances, and the odor of dead bodies under 
rage. a __ inspection; and appears to preserve the color and texture of 


ae . ‘ J ‘ine of the “Associati ye for the relief of the parts very admirably. Dr. Methven, an eminent Eng- 
How far such individuals are responsible for; A meeting of the Association of Friends he Me re me ich shensiahetey cnaetionn ecnandadiahids Gerndation ob 
the Suffering Poor,” will be held on 7th-day evening, 12th rected advancing putrescence. 
month 18th, 1847, at 7 o’clock, at Cherry Street Meeting- SS ae 
; hich it ld b Nt house. ite stones WONDERFUL FACTS. 
you e we oO SH! MS, C | 9: i > ‘ 
selves, is & question which i woul CHAR ADAMS, Clerk Sir Astley Cooper relates the case of a sailor 


And so it is with fairs. Many persons disap-|of the order and practices which distinguish 


sanction of their names and example to a plan of 
procedure which they believe to be inconsistent 
with the simplicity and purity of their profession, 
and which on other occasions they would discou- 








wider departures from a correct line of action, 





on the part of many less experienced than them- 





ponder. How can the advocate of fairs, for in-| ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE who was received into St. Thomas’ [lospital, in 


/a state of stupor, from an injury in the head, which 
poses? A concert would seem, indeed, to be a| The trip between New York and Philadelphia was ac- had continued some months. Alter an operation 
more simple means of attracting the people, and complished one day last week in four hours and three min- he rope, arn pee 80 ia. speak, _ 

sai ta ie jg utes, which is said to be the quickest passage ever made|OMC In the hospital understood his language. Dut 
Gene. eae than “i fair at which music ee in tniaiitale 'a Welsh milk-woman happening to come into the 
incidentally introduced. \ward, answered him, for he spoke Welsh, which 
Again, divest the drama of its decidedly immo-| a oo a have been agitating the penny | was his native language. Ie had, however, been 
postage system seem likely to be successful. One of our absent from Wales more than thirty years, and 
exchanges says :— previous to the accident had entirely forgotten 
Cheap Postage.—The reduced postage on letters is be-/ Welsh, although he now spoke it fluently and re- 
sentiments, and social affections of life, which now) ginning to work exceedingly well, and the deficit in the eojjected not a single word of any other tongue. 

| f ks of 6 |revenue occasioned by it is rapidly disappearing, From On his fact ae h hes memalasal f 

form the staple of a large class of works of fic- $800,000, the first year of the enacting of the bill, it had| 0 his perfect recovery, he again completely for- 
tion, with the accompaniments of splendid build-| dwindled down to $640,000; and during this year, the defi. got his W elsb, and recovered his English. An 
' a od‘ tet @ bene be oben in| Cit will scarcely reach the figure $40,000. Emboldened by Italian gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Rush, in the 
ings, music, &c.—a 2 g ithe unexpected happy. or: oe measure which so much beginning of an illness spoke English; in the mid- 
favor of some good cause—and where is the 59 coe to aiemnneetiinade iis dle of it French; but, on the day of his death 
jection, on the principle referred to, of patroni- |. stem dum postage throughout the Union, similar to SPOke oniy Italian. A Lutheran clergyman of 
zing such an exhibition? ithe penny postage in England—a measure which will be| Philadelphia, informed Dr. Rush that Germans 


Rad ‘Het. wht 6 the bel eee f all hailed with universal applause by the whole community, and Swedes, of whom he had a large number in 
ne ee, ae a ee |his congregation, when near death, always prayed 


*,* . | 

these exciting displays, even where the money! Emigrant Commissioners’ Report.—The number of pas-|in their native languages, though some of them 
derived from them is to be applied to a humane) sengers > re — May =~ ~ pe ame eta for he was confident had not spoken them for fifty or 
object? Do they not enervate the mind, and lead| 101,546, of whom only 25 were ane Of these, 43,208 | S!*tY years. An ignorant servant girl, mentioned 
it off from serious contemplation upon the respon-| were Germans, 40,820 Irish, and 6501 English. |by Coleridge, during the delirium of fever, re- 
. , “oo i : ‘ The commissioners, during that period, received of com-'| peated, with perfect correctness, passages from a 
sible duties of life? And just in proportion as mutation money, $101,109; fines, under Act of May 5th,|number of theological works in Latin, Greek and 
this effect is produced upon the young who are 1847, $520, Total, $101,677, and expended $30,585. Leav- Rabbinical Hebrew. It was at length discovered 


See : lus of $71,092.—N, Y. Jour. Com. 
about to enter on the stage of active life, are their) "® * “™P'™* % * ” tit a) vents that she had been servant to a learned clergyman, 
coninntines Mcentil. | New Improvement in the Printing Press.—William Hea-| who was in the habit of walking along a passage 


jton, of this city, an ingenious mechanician, has shown to . . . 
While devising plans to ameliorate the condi-|us a plan of an improved printing press, which promises |°Y a ee ee ee 


tj f th pemerney b f j almost to effect a revolution in the art of printing—at least | vorite authors. Dr. Abercrombie relates the case 
ton of the poor and suffering, tet us be carelu | that part of it which consists in taking the impression. It\of a child, four years ago, who underwent the op- 
to do nothing which will break down the hedges|is calculated to print off eight sheets in a single revolution eration of trepanning while in a state of profound 


whieh have-heeh placed esened she ousk ead in-| of the cylinders, taking an impression on both sides of each stupor from a fracture in the skull. A fier his re- 


: : : sheet. The number of sheets which it is estimated that it sa if ssinad Neeti sitt Ft 
experienced, and which are so important in aid-| will print in an hour, is not less than twenty thousand — |C°Very, He retained no recollection either of the 
ing us to overcome the multiplied temptations 


stance, object to concerts got up for similar pur- 


ral representations, and let plays consist in the 
exhibition of the strong passions, and glowing| 


The wear of the types is also likely to be diminished by the Operation or the accident; yet at the age of fif- 
' invention. We hope Mr. Heaton will immediately realize|teen, during the delirium of a fever, he gave his 
which are presented upon all sides. his plan, in a press constructed for the use of some daily | mother an exact description of the operation, of 


DOP comin r : > | : 
The checks and guards which our Society have) ?*?°™ me See ithe persons present, their dress, and many other 


A Peaceable Community—The Court of Common Pleas| minute particulars. Dr. Pritchard mentions a 
thrown around its members, have been found by for the County of Barnstable, Mass., held its annual session P 


long experience eminently useful in ere The Judges took their seats; the chaplain prayed; Slaow soteegwdean® Ae tae he pie ia 

. — Bs cata the full compliment of grand and petit jurors, a melodious | ¥e°F€S SP!" : 
the growth of vestnous principles, and in giving ® | crier, and a bar full of lawyers qualified to maintain any implements in the hollow of an old tree, and di- 
stability to individual character; let these beside of either cause—yet after all, not a single case crimi-|rected his sons to accompany him the next morn- 
maintained in their pristine purity, and the cause) P) or civil was found for the jurors. In six months not ing in making a fence. In the night, however, 


; . 7 two men could be got to go to law with each other, and no. . 
of Truth and righteousness will, we believe, be| body had committed a crime that required a verdiet of '@ became mad. After several years his reason 
promoted by individual faithfulness in a more em- 


guilty or not guilty, The country is one of the most popu- returned, and the first question he asked was, 
' , : ous in that State,—but the principles planted by the pil-|whether his sons had brought home the beetle 
inent degree, than by any species of fairs or pub-|grims flourished there spontaneously, 

lic exhibitions. The example of those who are) 


‘and wedges. They, being afraid to enter into an 

| _The Ice Trade.—From a table in the Boston Shipping explanation, said they could not find them, on 

conspicuous in the affairs of our Society, and ipabetaeenncaneaannee oe aaan eaters he arose, went to the field where he had 

i : ‘ 3 e rom 3 5; Of whic ons f, 

whose general course is in accordance with its| went to Calcutta, and the remainder to the South and the ee 2 te ey Be ete 

discipline, has a powerful influence upon the ac- West Indies. The total exports of ice for five months,|20@ 'OUNG, In ‘he place where he had le — 

: 18,919} tons against 18,9549 tons last year. jee wedges and the iron rings of the beetle, the 
tion of the young, either for good or evil. Any Exchange Paper,| wooden part having mouldered away. 
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THE TRAVELLING POWER OF ANIMALS. 
Some animals, it is well known, have a remark- 


ample of this class of bird anecdotes,“ Many 
years ago, a garret window in my house was ac- 


kitten at a time; so that if she brought one kitten 
part of the way, and then went back for the other, 


able power of finding their way from one place to/cidentally left open, and a pair of rustic swallows/and thus conveyed them alternately, she must 
another far distant, and even hit upon some par-| built their fretted nests among the rafters, at) have travelled one hundred and twenty miles at 


ticular spot which they had formerly known, or 
to which they have an attachment, or which they 
consider as their home. It is a power which we 
cannot but wonder at, seeing that man, in his civ- 
ilized state, bas not the least trace of it in his 
mental constitution. 


Amongst the insect tribes, the bee is remark- 
able for the certainty with which it will return 
alter a long day’s excursion to the particular hive 
to which it belongs. ‘This it does not only in cul- 
tivated countries, but even in the forest wilds of 
America, where no sort of special objects serve 
to guide its path. But, indeed, no such aid could 
be of service to the bee in his journeys, for its 
powers of vision are extremely defective. The 
same little creature which will make its way to 
the hive over extensive countries, will, when it ar- 
rives there, stumble and experience a difficulty in 
entering, if the aperture for admission have been 
in the least changed. This seems itself sufficient 
evidence that the journeying power of animals 
does not depend in any degree on the eyesight. 


All around the globe, there is a seasonable mi- 
gration of a considerable number of the feathered 
tribes, between the equatorial and temperate, and 
the temperate and arctic regions, in obedience, 
apparently, to the necessities of these animals 
with regard to food and temperature. The case 
with which we are most familiar in this country, 
is that of certain families of the field-birds, which 
dwell with us during the breeding season in the 
spring, but flit to milder climes in order to spend 
the remainder of the year. ‘The swallow, martin, 
nightingale, cuckoo, redstart, blackcap, are among 
those which have this habit. The phenomenon 
was doubted till very lately. The popular notion 
was, that these birds spent the winter in a dor- 
mant state in caverns and holes of the earth, for 
which there was perhaps some countenance in the 
occasional finding of a bird so entranced. 


We find Dr. Johnson unhesitatingly affirming 
to Boswell that the swallows sleep in winter; it 
was the belief of Peonants and Gilbert White.— 
Now it is fully ascertained that these birds spend 
the greater part of their lives in mild climates, as 


Greece and the north of Africa. About Februa- 
ry or March they wing their way to the temper-, 
ate regions, between the fortieth and sixtieth par-| 
allels, for the purpose of breeding. Why, it may 
be asked, should migratory birds not breed in the 
countries where they themselves spend the great- 
er number of their days?) The most plausible! 
reason has been suggested by Mr. Knapp in his 
beautiful book, * The Journal of a Naturalist;”’ 
the necessity of a peculiarly varied food for the 
young, such as only temperate climates can sup- 
ply. The impulse to migration is given by the 
organic changes in the animals, which lead to 
their breeding, and which are also the immediate 
causes of the vernal] singiog of birds. The male 
birds go first northward, probably from their first 
experiencing this peculiar impulse. On their ar- 
riving at the place of their destination, they ex- 
press by their notes a fond impatience for the ar- 
rival of the other sex, which soon after takes 
place. Should the winter be unusually protract- 
ed, the birds return to a warmer Jatitude, and do 
not re-appear until good weather has set in. 
There are so many instances on record of par- 
ticular birds returning to the exact spot where 
they built their nests formerly, that the facts can- 
not be doubted. Families residing in the country 
houses are familiar with examples of certain re- 
cognisable swallows cqming year after year, for 


which | was much pleased; and when they had least. 


She must have journied only during the 


hatched and reared their young, both their pa-|night, and must have resorted to many other pre- 
rents finding they were favorites continued to play| cautions for the safety of her young.”’ 


about the room all summer, and always roosted 
in at night. Before they departed, a thought 
struck me to play them an innocent trick. One 
night | shut the window sash, and took them all 
in an angler’s landing net, and fastened round 
their necks, without hurting them in the least, 
rings made of the very fine wire of a violincello. 
At this they took no offence, but played about till 
their departure. At their appointed period they 
vanished with their friends. ‘The following spring 
the window was carefully set open for their ad- 
mission, and they came accordingly, ‘after the 
daffodils had taken the winds of March with 
beauty;’ and to my great delight four had rings. 
One pair re-occupied the old nest, and another 
pair, or more, built in the room.” 

There is an authentic case of a redstart return- 
ing for sixteen years to build in the same garden. 
Birds have even been known to return in spring 
to places where, in the preceding year, they had 
been confined, and quietly submitted to a new 
captivity. 

Birds, in their periodical migrations, generally 
fly in large flocks. ‘They are seen to assemble on 
the last day of their residence with us, and then 
fly away together, leaving not one straggler be- 
hind. Ifa storm meets them at sea belore they 
have gone far, they return to land and wait for 
calmer weather. As might be expected, they are 
sometimes fain to light on vessels at sea, in order 
to rest their wearied pinions. Of some birds, the 


flocks which travel at once are prodigious; the) 


passenger pigeon of America is the most remark- 
able in this respect. Mr. Audubon describes 
one of the columns which he has observed flying 
with hardly an interruption for hours at a time; 
and calculates that in one flock only, during three 
hours, there must have passed eleven millions of 
birds! 

It would be improper to enter here at large 
upon the extraordinary powers of the carrier 
pigeon, as these have been already detailed in 
this Journal. But we may allude to the fact of 
this bird having returned from Paris to Constan- 
tinople, nearly the whole breadth of Europe. Phi- 
losophy is bewildered in contemplating feats of 
this kind, which are by no means uncommon in 
other animals, although birds are obviously best 
suited for finding their way across a great extent 
of intermediate country. Cats bave the travelling 
power in a very remarkable degree; and there are 
numberless instances of their having been carried 
to distant places in sacks or closed baskets, and 
yet returning to their former abode. One of the 
most interesting of these anecdotes is related by 
Mr. Jesse in bis delightful volume, “Gleanings of 
Natural History.’’ “A lady residing in Glasgow 
had a handsome cat sent to her from Edinburgh, 
[distance forty-two miles; ] it was conveyed to her 
in a close basket and a carriage. ‘The anima! 
was carefully watched for two months; but, hav- 
ing produced a pair of young ones at the end of 
that time, she was left to ber own discretion, 
which she very soon employed in disappearing 
with both her kittens. ‘The lady at Glasgow 
wrote to her friend in Edinburgh, deploring ber 
loss; and the cat was supposed to have formed 
some pew attachment. About a fortnight, how- 
ever, afier her disappearance from Glasgow, her 
well known mew was heard at the door of her 
Edinburgh mistress; and there she was with both 


'narrators. 


In thus returning to the favorite spot, animals 
will sometimes perform difficult feats, to all ap- 
pearances beyond their strength. A horse brought 
out of the Isle of Wight has been known to re- 
turn thither, although the narrowest sea between 
the island and the main land is five miles across. 
A gentleman bathing near Dunraven castle, in 
Glamorghanshire, observed a strange object ap- 
proaching at some distance. It proved to be a 
horse, which had apparently swam from the oppo- 
site coast, twelve miles distant. There is a story 
of a cow having returned from England to its na- 
tive place in Scotland, in the reign of James [.~— 
The king’s remark was at once a joke and the 
statement of the real difficulty—* he only won- 
dered how it had contrived to get across the bor- 
der,’’ (that district being then full of cattle steal- 
ers.) Welsh sheep ofien find the way home to 
their native mountains froin the neighborhood of 
London. About fourteen years ago a butcher in 
Dundee had a dog which became notorious for 
every now and then disappearing for a few days. 
It was ascertained that it was the custom, on 
those occasions, to go to Edinburgh to see a 
friend of its own species belonging to a butcher 
in the market. Now, Dundee is not only forty- 
two miles from Edinburgh, but two estuaries, re- 
quiring to be crossed by ferry steamers, inter- 
vene. 


The two most surprising anecdotes which we 
have ever read regarding the travelling power of 
animals, we shall give in the words of the original 
The first was received by Mr. Jesse 
from an officer of rank in the army. * He in- 
formed me,” says Mr. Jesse, “that a ship which 
touched at the island of Ascension, on her wayteo 
England, took in several large turtle, and among 
others, one which, from some accident, had only 
three fins. It was in consequence called, and 
known on board the ship by the name of Lord 
Nelson. It was marked in the usual way by hav- 
ing certain initials and numbers burnt upon its 
under shell with a hot iron, which marks are 
known never to be obliterated. Owing to various 
causes, the ship was a long time on her passage 
homeward, a circumstance which caused a great 
many of the turtle to die, and most of the rest 
were very sickly. ‘This was the case with the 
Lord Nelson; which was so nearly dead when the 
vessel arrived in the channel, that the sailors, with 
whom it was a favorite, threw it overboard, in 
order, as they said, to give ita chance. Its na- 
tive element revived it, for, two years afterwards. 
the same turtle was again taken at its old haunt 
at the island of Ascension.” 


The second anecdote appears in the elaborate 
work of Messrs. Kirby and Spence. “In March, 
1816, an ass was shipped at Gibraltar on board 
the Ister frigate, Captain Forrester, which was 
bound for Malta, The vessel being stuck on the 
sands off the Point de Gat, at some distance from 
the shore, the ass was thrown overboard to give 
it a chance of swimming to land—a poor one, for 
the sea was running so high, that a boat which 
left the ship was lost. A few days afterwards. 
however, when the gates of Gibraltar were open- 
ed in the morning, the ass presented himself for 
admission, and proceeded to the stable which he 
had formerly occupied, to the no small surprise of 
its former owner, who imagined that, from some 


so many as ten or twelve, to re-build their nests her kittens; they in the best state, but she herself accident, the animal had not been shipped on 


in the angle of a particular window. Asan ex- 


very thin. 


It is clear that she could carry only board the Ister. 
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On the return of this vessel to repair, however, may be doubted; perhaps they are more allied to' the world was pressing on them—men, that are 
the mystery was explained; and it turned out that the phenomena of somnambulism, speaking of a} built up strong on every side, not towering to the 
Valiante (so the ass was called) had not only swam new state of mind, the existence and characters| clouds in intellectual greatness, while the moral 
safely to shore, but without guide, compass, or of which we are perhaps only now on the borders and social feelings are uneducated, Byron-like— 
travelling map, had found his way from Point de of ascertaining. neither rising up to heaven in holy feeling, 
Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of more than two But of the instances presented by savages, there while the intellect is as uncultivated as that 
hundred miles which he had never travelled be- seems to be little doubt that they belong to that\of the Hottentot. In either case, it is like 
fore, through a mountainous and intricate coun- class of phenomena, of which we have here so building a monument upon a too narrow founda- 
try, intersected by streams, and in so short a pe- many examples. If so, they are certainly favor-| tion, and leaning so far that the centre of gravity 
riod, that he could not have made one false turn. able to the notion, that epizooty, as it is called, or is without its base, so that in the one case the 
His not having been stopped on the road was at- the travelling power of animals, depends on one;mind will fall into blank infidelity, and in the 
tributed to the circumstance of his formerly been of those instincts which are totally distinct from|other, into fanaticism; but built upon the broad 
used to whip criminals upon, which was indicated reason, and which reason would vainly attempt to foundation of the whole mind, rising up on every 
to the peasants, who have a superstitious horror explain. Considered in this light,—a mental /|side strong, firm, and perpendicular, so that when 
of such asses, by the holes in their ears, to which power unlike all other, even of the instinctive! the capstone shall be fitted to its place, the whole 
the persons flogged were tied.”’ kind,—something more subtle than the attraction | may present a beautiful and symmetrical tower 

There are instances of hounds having returned °f the needle to the pole, seeing that that can be that will defy the winds and waves, and stand as 
esti England to Ireland, and of cats traversing connected with electricity, which in some form is a guide to coming generations. ‘The world is 
nearly the whole island in order to regain a favor- visible, —it surely presents a strong argument for filled with a one-sided education; hence we every 
ite place of abode. There are also instances of OUFr not too hastily scoffing at things which only where find men halting, crippled, stumbling, and 
dogs having returned to France across the Chan- appear illusory, seeing that there may be many as fearing, like blind men on the brink of a preci- 
nel. The circumstances attending one such case ™ysterious as this, but which do not happen to be pice. There is a want of solidity and strength in 
are curious and amusing. “An officer of the readily provable by resulting facts. ; ‘men at the present day to fit them for great 
34th regiment, who had occasion, when in Paris, Chambers’ Journal. deeds in any department of life. Our education 
to pass one of the bridges across the Seine, had — — —--- \is too artificial and narrow—too much of the 
his boots, which had been previously well polish EDUCATION. boarding-school characier, to be of much service 
ed, dirted by a poodle dog rubbing against them. in the world. The external is sought to be pol- 
He in consequence went to a man who was sta- mind to think and investigate for itself. ‘There ished, while the inner man is neglected. There 
tioned on the bridge, and had them cleaned. exists, therefore, a kind of sham greatness, and 


: is much meaning in this, more than can be spread) sam sioalinn ies alieeianmantiliniemmaal 

The same circumstance having occurred more gy on paper. ‘To investigate! This is not the) . des an 

than once, his curiosity was excited, and he ability to read over the best books and collect up| It is not necessary to speak of the influence of 
watched the dog. He saw him roll himself in the 


the thoughts and sayings of other men, but it is|editors, writers, and book-makers, in moulding 
mud of the river, and then watched for a person clearing and brightening the mind’s eyesight, and and fashioning the public taste, character, and 
with well polished boots, against which he con. strengthening it, and thus becoming able to look | morals; for it is evident to every observing mind, 
trived to rub himself. Finding that the shoeblack into the middle of a thing ourselves,—it is to that they do stamp their own feelings and charac- 
was the owner of the dog, be taxed him with the throw Probability, Perhaps, and Guess-work to ter upon the minds of their readers. What, then, 
artifice; and, after a little hesitation, he confessed the winds, and know the things we study,—it is to is the duty of those who aid in forming the know- 
that he had taught the dog the trick, in order to lay right hold of the thing with a giant’s strength |ledge, opinions, and feelings of the people, whe- 
procure customers to himself. The officer being and embowel it, and spread its hidden contents ther they labor as editors, poets, book-makers, 
much struck with the dog's sagacity, purchased! before the world. ‘I'o think! It is not to hold/teachers, or preachers—all that give direction 
him at a high price, and brought him to England. | ihe mind open to the ten thousand floating vis- and coloring to the public mind, or all that have 
He kept him in London some time, and then re- jons of a fancy world, but it is to bring it down any thing to do in forming the literature of a peo- 
leased him. ‘The dog remained with him a day into the very truth of the subject, and gather up ple? Buta word need be said on this point.— 
or two, and then made his escape. A fortnight its rich pearls and arrange them, and weave them) They are called upon to study well, and thorough- 
after he was found with his former master, pursu- into a wreath to encircle the soul’s brow. ‘T'o ly understand, all the facts as they exist in the lit- 
ing his old trade on the bridge.” think! ‘There is sublimity and grandeur in that/erary world. ‘They are to learn the cause and 
It fully appears, as we conceive, from all the word. Its ability gives worth to man that isthe remedy for all the evil. They are to think, 
facts which have been stated, that this travelling greater than the deep ocean. Discipline to think! speak and write, so that no one portion of the 
power of animals has no necessary connexion' ‘I'he greatest of all great labors, the wisest, no- mind shall be educated at the expense of another, 
with eyesight, smell, or any kind of perception blest and best. so that the whole mind shall be developed in har- 
whatever, but is a peculiar instinct operating in a Education! It is developing and cultivating not' mony and good proportions. This writing for 
way of which we can form noclear idea. This ia single faculty, but every power and feeling of money, for dollars and cents,—and of course 
view is supported to our apprehension, by a par- the mind, in the most perfect degree. It is to such as will be read and devoured greedily, 
ticdlar consideration affecting instinct. This class push out the mind, from its first budding, with all/therefore that which will awaken and feed the 
of mental powers is largely developed in the ani- its numerous branches, and develop and strength- more tender and baser passions,—may succeed in 
mals who have a rudimental form of our ordinary'en them fully. It is to cultivate the mind,—to gaining its object, but it will prove to be gold 
intellectual powers, so do men seem to have a ru-' bring out its beauty, its greatness and strenyth.— that will burn the hand of bim that holds it. A 
dimental development of some of the instincts so| It is to fit the mind for its own work,—to think, balloon appears well as it rises up into the clouds 
largely bestowed upon them. These are only|to reason, and to act. ‘l'o educate the mind, is and moves away until it is seen as a twinkling 
traceable with any clearness in the savage state. |to prepare it to explore the very depth of all|star; but it can never be made to carry material 
The wild Indian, it is well known, has all the nat-/things, to know all things that are allowed mor- sufficient to generate gas that will keep it ever- 
ural perceptive powers in far higher activity and|tals. What conscious greatness, dignity, and in- lastingly in the heavens; it must therefore de- 
refinement than the civilized man. He has also dependence there is in this man; humble, too,/scend, and, if left to itself, its coming down wi 





We mean by education, the disciplining the 
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a faint share of that wonderful power which ena-|withal, for he is conscious of an ocean of truth not be so comfortable after all. So with our ligh. 1er 
bles birds, reptiles, and animals of various species, stretched out before him, while he has yet gath- literature; it may do for awhile, but the time has- ed- 


to find their way over large unknown tracts to\ered but a few of its pebbles that were washed tens when its pedlars will be hunted out and 


particular places formerly known. ‘ashore. cursed. ‘I'hey are building up a tower that will se, 

It has been stated of Australian savages, on, ‘To be educated, then, is to bring out the man fall in the first storm, and crush its builders.— se, 
first rate authority, that they are enabled to re-|until we feel it—until the existence of our real, When this course has been pursued awhile long- at- 
turn for hundreds of miles to their homes, though! manhood becomes a fixed fact in our life—until er, and the digestive organs become deranged for ny 
totally unacquainted with the route, being led by} we feel that we have a live soul within us—a clear want of proper exercise, and moral dyspepsia and a4. 
an intuitive impulse which they cannot explain.— sighted, far-reaching and deep-penetrating mind,|consumption is marked on every visage, and the fe 


There are some instances of Europeans finding, with high and noble aspirations. Such men are consequent pain is raging in the whole system, 
their way home at night by paths unknown to the world’s true noblemen. ‘the world will rise up in wrath and despair, and 
them, when in a state of intoxication so great as_ But educating the intellectual, social or moral repay these dealers with principle and interest. 
to have left them no recollection of the circum- man alone, will produce an ill-proportioned, un-|It will do to play with shadows for awhile, but 
stances; and we often hear of blind men getting} balanced mind, which is incapable of any great nature will overtake such soon, and come down 
through difficulties with a degree of accuracy|and noble action. We need men educated, as al-|upon them with heavy blows. ‘ Experience is a 
very difficult to comprehend. Whether these last ready described, so that they can stand alone and' good schoolmaster, but he charges a long purse 
instances are of the same class with the former, | walk erect, and stagger not, though the weight of for schooling.” 
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It will be no easy matter to enter she may scatter a tithe of a large fortune in alms. | DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 
and breast this muddy, putrid stream, that is|The poor man, whose regularity and propriety of ace eae 
rushing with swift current; yet it must be done, |conduct co-operate with such a woman, and shows! CHARLES ADAMS, 
and the duty belongs to those who have charge of his fellow-workmen or townsmen what temper-| 0.79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
the world’s education. Where is the man, capa-jance, industry, manly tenderness, and superiority | ny a A OE MEE Do 


ble of being heard, who will stand up and rebuke to low and sensual temptation can effect in en-| S now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 


ae : ; his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
those who are contributing to the volume, impet-'dearing a home, which, like the green spot that GOODS,—which comprise a large assortment of choice 


uosity, and strength of this rushing river, and turn the traveller finds in the desert, is bright even |and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
himself and others in right good earnest to puri- amid the gloom of poverty, and sweet even amid _ Friends, and others: tonsisting partly of— 
fying our literature?) Who will be the leader in/all the surrounding bitterness—such a man does | French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
this department? Let him come forth, and, if good as well as the most eloquent speaker that|/¢ct colors; 

ed | 6-4 Queen’s Cloth, an aca Lus 
competent to the task, he shall be commissioned ever spoke, and the most eloquent writer that _— ome, and Alpaca Lectves, eee 


| imported ; 
by the world, and when he shall return from the ever wrote. If there were a few patriarchs of the! Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 


| 
war successful and victorious, he shall be hailed people, women as well as men, (if | may be ex-| Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
the prince of men, and his brow encircled with a cused for admitting the former to a patriarchy, ) wool ; 





. ar , Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 
lthe - . san > | ; g ; . ' 
wreath of unfading glory. = ; their influence would soon be sensibly felt. | Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
It is the duty of all to aid in extending general Mrs. Leman Grimstone. | prints ; 
education through the world. It is cheering to} simi eiacltssctbiae | 3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 


look abroad, and be able to see almost every na- | 4 iis ot | lustre ; : 

tion interested in this noble work of feeding the bod alent, Acquired and Natural.—As it is in the} WHITE GOODS,—Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
. . ' . at s “6 it is in the mind—practice makes it what)bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

immortal mind. There is that in it which cheers, 2°°%’ 8°! =e ; . aa ? 5 beet 

and also that which saddens the mind. ‘Those|'* '8+, 2%4 most even of those excellencies which SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds ; 


LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leadin 
, , j ' / |< g 
rulers in the East who are ‘seeking to educate | °° looked on as natural endowments, will be articles; 

ifound, when examined into more narrowly, to be 


their subjects, and are still unwilling to reform ; : FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
die equntetioiiitinnn: tellin « seni Cet: wil the product of exercise, and to be raised to that|factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
oe bc oi ca diad ig me sieihiy iatiee Rad pitch only by repeated actions. Some men are | Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
‘ > : ; | eehinte Ratt, Westiodn , 
an shinee: »eople will govern themselves ‘they remarked for pleasantness in raillery, others for iocmtucuiandan Sian eecete x ee 
: , — 7 3 s ; diene! soe ye . Bs yy 7 vash. 

will think, s rand a for themselves. ‘There apologues and apposite diverting stories. ‘This is| Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—f. 94 Ka 
is sadness in this view of the picture; still if it 2Pt to be taken for the effect of pure nature, and| ' bide cae 

— , , . . 

. that the rather because it is not got by rules; and 
must, let it come—the sooner the better, for the eat aoe " ' 
neha nail ediilis Manene ahi: tn-eeeed the dinate those who excel in either of them never purposely | Boras pinn ins -cr guorgie SCHOOL. 
Let literary men, therefore feed the people with set themselves to the study of it as an art to be} ay chasane ax Makan nies oc 

° ’ , r 


. . . , learnt. But yet it is true that at first some lucky _ —_—— ee wee . " Wiiends’ 
wholesome food, not with lightning or exhilara- ’ ’ | Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 


ting gas; for though it may produce TE hit which took with somebody, and gained him | The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
is saad mmendation, encouraged h oO try again, in-|o 8 ’ embrace Natural Philosophy, 
and astonishing effects, it will enrage the people co unendati n, encouraged him to try ag — rege ‘mgge will n bree Nat 1 Phil phy 
. ., clined his thoughts and endeavors that way, till|Ybemstry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 

and prove the ruin of the teacher.—C. B. Smith. . ‘ : ets : Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, A 
at last he insensibly got a faculty in it without! eed tog alam ee + peg 
— : nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 

















“ perceiving how; and that is attributed wholly to Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 
A NEW EXPERIMENT. nature, which was much more the effect of use| Wuti1am Firs, one of the most experienced and success- 
7 : ‘ actice.— t |ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
A recent work of science gives the following | “4 practice.— Locke |instruction in that hao. " . 
novel experiment, which settles questions of some Le ae prowling papeetenens te ater Se peta 
. : : . He that runs against Time, has an antagonist): 1%. SeRn, Drawing Leacher of the Franklin Institute. 
Importance 10 philosophy: _ 8 | The school year is divided into two terms of five months 


not subject to casualties. —Johnson. leach, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 


. |of Second Month. 
oven, and afterwards put into an earthen vessel.| ae =" 


**200 pounds weight of earth were dried in an 

































































The earth was then moistened with rain water, FRIENDLY GOODS. bce hoa including Drawing and the use of 

and a willow tree weighing 5 pounds was planted \ E invite attention to cur Stock of Dress Goods, &c, Perea ar ee 

steal Duri h 6 Cf uns quail / which will be sold at very reduced prices. | References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell. 

therein. uring the a a ae youre ww SSE: Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; | Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 

was carefully watered with rain water, or pure Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks ; | Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr, 

water; the willow grew and flourished; and, to Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas; | J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
» eing mixed with fresh earth, Plain Shawls, in great variety ; ; . Purry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 

Shee on - by the winds, it was covered Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery; | Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m. 26.* 

a | Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods ; _ 

with a metal plate perforated with a great num- " ial od Theakiatie Thetile Oe Go. &H. TAGG 

ber of small holes, suitable for the free admission JOHNS & PAYNE, |, seit ose Mile Maen Pail Jelahd 

of air only. After growing in the air for five North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. » &. corner of ‘ ee ee 

years, the tree was removed, and found to weigh| 12mo. 4.—tf. 36. RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 


; SS Lf oods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
169 pounds and about 3 ounces; the leaves which HUNT’S ide ities and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
fell from the tree every autumn were not included | c ivery low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 


in this weight. ‘The earth was then moved from) PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS _ iin all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 


























the vessel, again dried in the oven, and afterwards} FOR FRIENDS. enecteatr teas yay makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
weighed; it was discovered to have lost only about) jaiways . 


| N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 


10mo. 23.—tf. 36. 





2 ounces of its original weight; thus 160 pounds _ CHARLES ADAMS 
of woody fibre bark, or roots, were certainly pro- AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 


























ft ; above Goods, which are believed to be the heaviest 
Ty q y , m. . RIS & Co. 
duced;. but from what source? The “~ has been! ond most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet| No. 4.N Fi on ae : ye! has tien 
fiscovered to be the source of the solid elements been offered for plain persons. | No. 4 North ift reet, two doors above Market Stree 
t least. ‘This statement may at first appear in Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





j sli ion 1 . i American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW | Paper of all description: Blank and School Books, Sta- 
edible, but on slight reflection its ae " — STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between| tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
ae the atmosphere contains ca ees acid, Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufa tory connect- 
Bad ie a compound of 714 paris, by weight of oxy 10mo. 16—29. 3m. _ ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
pen, and 388 parts, by weight of carbon. 


























lussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 


oh oe sh ctaipecesieltealiienttesibinisimantilainiitiniallDiaamdiainees 
HAT MANUFACTORY. | Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 
| YMMOR KIMBER, Je., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 


4 : y , © , _ . > > } ’ > . 
f a .—The poor woman who, Li TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- | manufacturer's prices. 
Value of Esanple P chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his| 


with a scanty wardrobe, ee neat and clean 1” | friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment |. . verienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
her person, amid various and trying duties; 1S P@| of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest| aa > ino y aan ime, 
tient, gentle, and affectionate in her clomestic re-| manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and | - D. s Bape S>. Ses 
lations; with small funds is economical and judi-| general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the) __ 

cious in her household management—as present-| city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 


. : 03 FE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
yp Seog J day . practical eEpostion of soine of the manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 


least lessons in life—may be a greater benefactor experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
of her kind than the woman of fortune, though) give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 





























> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
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